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Week Ending Friday, August 28, 1987 


National P.O.W./M.LA. Recognition 
Day, 1987 





Proclamation 5695. August 21, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Perhaps no American could cherish our 
country’s liberty more dearly than those 
who have defended it and in doing so have 
paid the price of capture and imprison- 
ment. We take solemn inspiration and re- 
solve from the sacrifices of brave Americans 
who have endured captivity for their alle- 
giance to our beloved land and our ideals. 
Their dignity, faith, and valor remind us of 
the allegiance we owe our Nation and its 
defenders. 

We also take inspiration from the courage 
of the families of those who remain missing 
or unaccounted for. The fortitude they dis- 
play in the face of uncertainty is heroic, like 
the acts of those whose fates they seek to 
learn. We as a Nation will not rest in our 
efforts to secure the release of any U.S. per- 
sonnel who may still be held against their 
will, to obtain the fullest possible account- 
ing of those still missing, to repatriate all 
recoverable American remains, and to re- 
lieve the suffering of the families. 

The P.O.W./M.LA. issue will continue to 
be a matter of the highest national priority 
until it is resolved. To symbolize our nation- 
al commitment, the P.O.W./M.LA. Flag will 
fly over the White House, the Departments 
of State and Defense, the Veterans Admin- 
istration, and the Vietnam Veterans Memo- 
rial on September 18, 1987. It will also fly 
over the Vietnam Veterans Memorial on 
Memorial Day and Veterans Day. 

To recognize the special debt of gratitude 
all Americans owe to those who sacrificed 
their freedom in the service of our country 
and to reaffirm our commitment to their 
courageous families, the Congress, by 
Senate Joint Resolution 49, has designated 


September 18, 1987, as “National POW/ 
MIA Recognition Day” and authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation in observance of this occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Friday, September 18, 
1987, as National P.O.W./M.LA. Recogni- 
tion Day. I call upon all Americans to join 
in honoring all former American prisoners 
of war, those still missing, and their families 
who have made extraordinary sacrifices on 
behalf of our country. I also call upon State 
and local officials and private organizations 
to observe this day with every appropriate 
ceremony and activity. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of August, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:45 a.m., August 24, 1987] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on August 22. 


Fiscal Integrity and Efficiency in 
the Federal Government 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
August 22, 1987 





My fellow Americans: 

Throughout the history of our republic, 
many a candidate has promised that if 
elected he would clean up the mess in 
Washington. Well, when I got to Washing- 
ton 6% years ago, I found the mess still 
here. Our Federal Government was weight- 
ed down with waste, victimized by fraud, 
and out of step with modern management 
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techniques. We started on day one to set 
things right. To begin with, we brought in 
topnotch inspectors general for Federal de- 
partments and agencies, who were instruct- 
ed not only to be tough on waste, fraud, 
and abuse but—as my Press Secretary Jim 
Brady put it—to be as mean as junkyard 
dogs. 

In March of 1981, a council on integrity 
and efficiency composed of these inspectors 
general was established to ensure that our 
cleanup operation left no stone unturned. 
Over the years, you’ve probably heard snip- 
pets on the news about outrageously expen- 
sive wrenches purchased by the military 
and other stories concerning government 
waste. More often than not, what you’ve 
been hearing are success stories—stories of 
waste or fraud uncovered and corrected. 

In the last few years, we’ve made enor- 
mous strides in our efforts to ensure that 
you get the maximum benefit out of every 
tax dollar you send to Washington. Already, 
over $90 billion had been put to better use 
since we took office. And I fully expect this 
trend to continue. Just this week, I signed 
H.R. 1444, which will improve the Govern- 
ment’s tools for weeding out fraud and 
abuse in the medicare and medicaid pro- 
grams. 

Furthermore, through Reform ’88—my 
governmentwide management improve- 
ment program—efficient new business tech- 
niques have been put in place. This in- 
cludes a new comprehensive cash manage- 
ment system that now oversees the Federal 
Government’s $1.8 trillion annual cash flow. 
By relying on the existing private sector 
banking structure, the new system has re- 
duced cost from 1983 through 1986 by $2.3 
billion. We’ve also reduced the Federal 
publication inventory by one-fourth, at a 
savings of $35 million. And by using private 
travel companies, the Federal Government 
has saved $762 million in its annual travel 
budget. And the list goes on. 

We’ve also turned up the heat on those 
who have the means but refuse to pay their 
debts to the Federal Government. Over at 
the Department of Education, for example, 
we found that many individuals—some in 
high-paying jobs—simply ignored pleas that 
they repay their long-overdue student 
loans. Our efforts to crack down have paid 
off. Collections of loans have almost quadru- 
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pled since 1981, from $80 million to over 
$300 million last year. Last month, Budget 
Director Jim Miller announced that the 
entire Federal Government will be acceler- 
ating the drive to collect the delinquent 
$68.3 billion it’s owed. 

But piece-by-piece change is not enough. 
In 1982 we established a commission 
headed by Peter Grace—one of the coun- 
try’s most prominent businessmen—to set 
down a long-term strategy for streamlining 
our government. Mr. Grace put together a 
team of experts and went through our Fed- 
eral Government from top to bottom. Their 
report is now the basis for ongoing reform 
that should save tens of billions of dollars 
over the next decade. The recommenda- 
tions include everything from stepped-up 
privatization of Federal services to the 
reform of our budget system. 

Building on this success, Peter Grace and 
a group of dedicated business leaders are 
now forming the United States taxpayers 
commission to keep the focus on reducing 
costs rather than raising taxes. I expect 
they'll bring renewed interest to streamline 
Federal operations and to ensure that you, 
the American people, are getting all the 
government you're paying for. 

Getting the waste out of government, of 
course, requires not just a commitment 
from the executive branch but also from 
Congress. Unfortunately, expenses, special 
interest provisions, are often added to 
needed legislation. We can no longer afford 
this costly all-or-nothing way of doing busi- 
ness. The President should be able to cut 
the fat yet keep the meat of spending bills 
that reach his desk. The tool needed to cut 
that fat is the line-item veto. Congress has 
the power to enact this needed reform 
right now. 

I hope you agree with me it’s time every 
elected official be part of our effort to pro- 
tect the take-home pay of the American 
people by getting waste out of government. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:06 a.m. from 
Rancho del Cielo, his ranch near Santa Bar- 
bara, CA. 
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Malcolm Baldrige National Quality 
Improvement Act of 1987 





White House Statement on the Signing of 
H.R. 812 Into Law. August 22, 1987 





The President has signed H.R. 812, the 
Malcolm Baldrige National Quality Im- 
provement Act of 1987, which establishes 
an awards program that will provide special 
recognition for companies demonstrating 
high achievement in improving the quality 
of their goods or services. Improved quality 
enhances productivity, lowers costs, and in- 
creases profitability. These components are 
essential to the well-being of the Nation’s 
economy and its ability to compete effec- 
tively. 

The President felt this award should be 
named for the late Secretary of Commerce, 
Malcolm Baldrige. As Secretary of Com- 
merce and as a successful businessman, he 
practiced the kind of management the 
award will promote: close attention to the 
needs of the customer and emphasis on de- 
livering quality products and services. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 812 is Public Law 
100-107, approved August 20. 


Federal Triangle Development Act 





Statement on Signing S. 1550 Into Law. 
August 22, 1987 





I have signed S. 1550, the Federal Trian- 
gle Development Act. This legislation will 
permit completion of the development of 
the Federal Triangle in the District of Co- 
lumbia through the construction of a build- 
ing that will serve as Federal office space as 
well as house an international cultural and 
trade center. The largest component will be 
used by Federal agencies, thereby allowing 
the Federal Government to vacate a sub- 
stantial amount of costly leased space in the 
District of Columbia. Other space will be 
devoted to a new international cultural and 
trade center. 

Completion of this project will achieve a 
number of important goals, including: pro- 
viding high-quality, economical space for 


Federal employees; consolidating agencies 
that need to be located in downtown 
Washington, DC; advancing efforts to 
reduce Federal office space requirements; 
and furthering the trade, economic, and 
diplomatic interests of the United States. 

The General Services Administration, the 
Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corpo- 
ration, and a newly established Internation- 
al Cultural and Trade Center Commission 
will be responsible for the construction and 
management of the new building. I am con- 
fident that this project will be a noteworthy 
component of the revitalization of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue in the District of Columbia, 
which is becoming one of the finest exam- 
ples of the effectiveness of public-private 
partnership in the renewal of American 
cities. 

In approving this bill, however, I note 
that it contains a clearly unconstitutional 
provision as well as one other provision that 
warrants interpretation. The unconstitution- 
al provision of the bill is section 5(a\1), 
which provides that the Pennsylvania 
Avenue Development Corporation may not 
select a private developer until its plans 
have been approved by the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works of the 
Senate and the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Under the landmark decision of 
INS v. Chadha, 462 U.S. 919, 952 (1983), 
this congressional approval mechanism 
clearly is unconstitutional, because the Con- 
gress may not make decisions that have 
“the purpose and effect of altering the legal 
rights, duties, and relations of persons... 
outside the Legislative branch” through 
procedures that bypass the constitutional 
requirements for valid legislative action. 

I am signing this bill in spite of its consti- 
tutional defect so as not to delay further the 
development of the Federal Triangle prop- 
erty. I do so because I am confident that 
section 5(a) is severable from the remainder 
of the act. In Alaska Airlines v. Brock, No. 
85-920 (March 25, 1987), the Supreme 
Court held that an unconstitutional legisla- 
tive veto provision was severable from the 
Airline Deregulation Act of 1978, because 
the Congress would have enacted the stat- 
ute even without the objectionable provi- 
sion. It appears that section 5(a), like the 
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legislative veto provision considered in 
Alaska Airlines, supra, is not “sc controver- 
sial or so broad that Congress would have 
been unwilling to make the delegation 
without a strong oversight mechanism.” Jd. 
at 7. 

Section 4 of the act strictly limits the 
manner in which the Federal Triangle 
property may be developed and sets forth 
numerous items that must be included in 
the proposal. Moreover, nothing in the leg- 
islative history of S. 1550 suggests that the 
Congress was particularly concerned about 
the congressional approval mechanism. Ac- 
cordingly, I am directing that all Federal 
agencies comply with all the provisions of 
S. 1550 except the congressional approval 
mechanism. The Pennsylvania Avenue De- 
velopment Corporation should submit its 
development plan to the specified congres- 
sional committees for their review but 
should not await their approval before se- 
lecting a private developer. 

A second provision of thie Federal Trian- 
gle Development Act also warrants brief 
discussion. Section 7 of the act provides that 
one of the members of the newly estab- 
lished International Cultural and Trade 
Commission is to be the mayor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Only officers of the 
United States, appointed pursuant to article 
II, section 2, clause 2 of the Constitution, 
are empowered to exercise significant au- 
thority under the laws of the United States. 
Therefore, I do not understand the act to 
authorize the mayor to vote on any Com- 
mission matter that would bind the United 
States. The mayor, of course, may attend all 
meetings of the Commission and vote on all 
Commission actions that do not bind the 
United States or third parties in any way. 


Note: As enacted, S. 1550 is Public Law 
100-113, approved August 21. 


Task Force on Adoption 





Statement by the Assistant to the President 
for Press Relations. August 24, 1987 





The President announced today the for- 
mation of an interagency task force on 
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adoption. He asked the task force to report 
to him, through the Domestic Policy Coun- 
cil, by November 22, with specific recom- 
mendations on how adoption can be en- 
couraged. 

The President said: “Americans are a 
warmhearted, caring people, and for years 
American couples have reached out to em- 
brace children who otherwise would grow 
up without a stable family life. We must 
expand and broaden our efforts to make 
sure that America’s familyless children are 
adopted. We must do all we can to remove 
obstacles that prevent qualified adoptive 
parents from accepting these children into 
their homes.” 

The task force will identify and catego- 
rize Federal and State laws on adoption, 
analyze current Federal adoption policies, 
and prepare recommendations for the 
President on the following: 

¢ whether Federal legislation should be 

proposed or supported; 

¢ identifying regulatory changes that 

could be made to encourage and sup- 
port adoption; 

identifying State or local actions that 
could be taken to encourage and sup- 
port adoption of both infants and “spe- 
cial needs” children; 

other activities that could be undertak- 
en to educate the American people 
about all aspects of adoption and its 
benefits. 

The task force will report its recommen- 
dations to the President through the Do- 
mestic and Economic Policy Council proc- 
ess. Members of the task force include: 


Mary Gall, Counselor to the Director of the 
Office of Personnel Management, Chairperson; 

Richard Abell, Assistant Attorney General for 
the Office of Justice Programs, Department of 
Justice; 

Stephen J. Entin, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Policy, Department of the Treasury; 

Dodie Livingston, Commissioner, Children, 
Youth, and Families, Department of Health 
and Human Services; 

Barbara S. Pope, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Family Services, Education, and 
Safety, Department of Defense; 

John Bode, Assistant Secretary for Food and Con- 
sumer Services, Department of Agriculture; 
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Michael Baroody, Assistant Secretary for Policy, 
Department of Labor; 


Wendy Gramm, Administrator for Information 
and Regulatory Affairs, Office of Management 
and Budget; 


Gary Bauer, Assistant to the President for Policy 
Development, The White House; 


Robert W. Sweet, Jr. Deputy Executive Secre- 
tary for the Domestic Policy Council, The 
White House; 


Mary Rose, Deputy Under Secretary for Manage- 
ment, Department of Education; 


Juanita Duggan, Assistant Director for Legisla- 
tive Affairs, ACTION; and 


Dolores Martin, Senior Policy Analyst, Welfare 
Reform Office, The White House. 


White House Office 





Appointment of Gordon G. Riggle as 
Deputy Assistant to the President and 
Director of the Office of Administration. 
August 24, 1987 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Gordon G. Riggle to be 
Deputy Assistant to the President and Di- 
rector of the Office of Administration. 


Since July 1984 Mr. Riggle has served on 
the Senate Armed Services Committee as a 
professional staff member on the Sea Power 
and Force Projection Subcommittee. Previ- 
ously Mr. Riggle was a captain in the USS. 
Navy. His tours of duty included command- 
ing officer on the U.S.S. Kinkaid, 1980- 
i983; Military Assistant to the Under Secre- 
tary of Defense (Policy), 1979; and three 
tours in Vietnam, 1964-1969. 


Mr. Riggle graduated from Lafayette Col- 
lege (B.A., 1963) and J.F. Kennedy School of 
Government, Harvard University (M.P.A., 
1977). He also graduated from the USS. 
Naval War College and the Sloane School of 
Management, MIT program for senior ex- 
ecutives. Mr. Riggle was born March 7, 
1941, in Portsmouth, VA. He resides in 
Falls Church, VA. 


Central American Peace Plan 





Radio Address to the People of Nicaragua. 
August 22, 1987 





The four Presidents of democratic Cen- 
tral America sat down with the Communist 
ruler of Nicaragua in Guatemala to negoti- 
ate a peace plan for Central America. They 
emerged from this summit meeting with an 
agreement for regional peace based on 
promises of democracy. This peace plan 
calls for sweeping political and social 
change to take place in Nicaragua. 

In the upcoming weeks, our hopes will be 
measured against reality, and promises will 
be measured against deeds. The signing of 
the Guatemalan peace plan was an impor- 
tant act of faith. But our faith must be tem- 
pered by realism, because faith without re- 
alism will not end in peace but in disillu- 
sionment and a permanent Communist rule 
that will threaten the other emerging de- 
mocracies in Central America. 

The Sandinistas promised to respect your 
rights when they signed this peace plan— 
rights that they have denied you for the last 
8 years. They promised to respect your 
rights of free speech and free association. 
They promised political, religious, and press 
freedom. They promised access for all polit- 
ical parties and currents of opinion to the 
means of communication. They promised to 
lift the state of emergency. They promised 
free elections. 

The Sandinistas now have promised you 
democracy with the world as witness. Like 
you, I hope that they keep this promise. But 
like you, I also know that the civil war in 
Nicaragua began when the Sandinistas 
promised you democracy but failed to meet 
their commitment. This struggle will end 
when that promise is fulfilled. 

Under the terms of the Guatemalan plan, 
there must be democracy in Nicaragua in 
order for the fighting to stop. This is called 
simultaneity. By accepting the Guatemalan 
plan, it means that the Sandinistas have 
agreed that the repression must stop at the 
same time that the fighting stops. The San- 
dinistas have told us this before, and no one 
believes the Sandinistas anymore. Simulta- 
neity must mean freedom up front, or no 
deal. 
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We will be helping the democratic lead- 
ers of Central America and your country- 
men inside Nicaragua as they seek a diplo- 
matic solution to the war that has befallen 
your country, but we will remain firm in 
our policy. Our objective remains the same: 
peace and democracy in Nicaragua. Your 
commitment to freedom and democracy 
has created political movement and hope 
for liberation. For this, the people of Nica- 
ragua and the people of Central America 
owe you a list of gratitude. I know your 
deepest wish is to return home to a free 
Nicaragua. Your struggle has, and always 
will have, our support, because our goal is 
the same: democracy. 

Until the people of Nicaragua are guaran- 
teed basic liberties, I know you will keep on 
with the struggle, and the United States will 
be with you. The journey’s end is Nicaragua 
libre [a free Nicaragua]. We must not stop 
until we reach that goal. 


Note: The President’s address was prerecora- 
ed on August 22 at Rancho del Cielo for 
broadcast on Radio Liberacion on August 
24 and 25. The address was broadcast twice: 
first in English, then in English with a 
simultaneous translation into Spanish. 
Radio Liberacion is owned and operated by 
the Nicaraguan democratic resistance. 

The address was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on August 25. 


Death of Bayard Rustin 





Statement by the President. 
August 25, 1987 





We mourn the loss of Bayard Rustin, a 
great leader in the struggle for civil rights 
in the United States and for human rights 
throughout the world. He will be sorely 
missed by all those who shared his commit- 
ment to the twin causes of peace and free- 
dom. 

As few men have, Mr. Rustin understood 
that the struggle for the two is inseparable; 
either we achieve them both or neither. 
Mr. Rustin held to this belief all his adult 
life. This took great physical, intellectual, 
and, most of all, moral courage. He was 
denounced by former friends, because he 
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never gave up his conviction that minorities 
in America could and would succeed based 
on their individual merit. But Mr. Rustin 
never gave an inch. Though a pacifist, he 
was a fighter to the finish. That is why over 
the course of his life he won the undying 
love of all who cherish freedom. 


Los Angeles, California 





Remarks at a Luncheon Hosted by the 
Town Hall of California. August 26, 1987 





Before we begin, I hope you'll forgive me 
for saying that it’s good to be back in Cali- 
fornia. Actually, I didn’t realize how com- 
pletely I made the transition from Washing- 
ton until I got on a helicopter yesterday 
and told the pilot, Giddyup! [Laughter] But 
here I am—delighted to be here. And I’m 
grateful for this opportunity to address the 
Town Hall of California meeting and for 
the chance to be heard at the Chautauqua 
conference in New York,! where citizens of 
the United States and the Soviet Union are 
meeting together. East coast or west coast, 
our purpose is the same: to promote freer 
and more open communications between 
the peoples of all nations and to advance 
together the cause of peace and world free- 
dom. 

In February of 1945, as he first began 
meeting with Roosevelt and Stalin at Yalta, 
much the same purpose preoccupied Win- 
ston Churchill. He felt a great sense of ur- 
gency and said to his daughter: “I do not 
suppose that at any moment in history has 
the agony of the world been so great or 
widespread. Tonight the Sun goes down on 
more suffering than ever before in the 
world.” 

It was not just the misery of World War II 
that appalled him. Churchill said he also 
harbored a great fear that “new struggles 
may arise out of those that we are success- 
fully ending.” About the great powers 


1 The President’s remarks were broadcast 
via satellite to a conference on U.S.-Soviet 
relations that was being held in Chautau- 
qua, NY. 
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meeting in Yalta, he added: “If we quarrel, 
our children are undone.” 

But we know now the great powers did 
agree at Yalta. Difficult issues were raised 
and resolved; agreements were reached. In 
a narrow sense, the summit conference was 
successful; the meeting produced tangible 
diplomatic results. And among these was an 
endorsement of the rights upheld in the 
Atlantic Charter, rights that would “afford 
assurance that all men in all the lands may 
live out their lives in freedom from fear and 
want.” 

And so, too, the right of self-determina- 
tion of Eastern European nations like 
Poland were—at least on paper—guaran- 
teed. But in a matter of months, Churchill’s 
worst fears were realized: The Yalta guaran- 
tees of freedom and human rights in East- 
ern Europe became undone. And as democ- 
racy died in Poland, the era of Allied coop- 
eration ended. What followed is known to 
us now as the postwar era, a time of tense 
exchanges and often dangerous confronta- 
tions between East and West, our “long twi- 
light struggle,” as President Kennedy called 
it 


And so, 40 years ago, far from ending the 
world strife and human suffering that so 
haunted Churchill, the great powers em- 
barked on an era of Cold War conflict. Per- 
ceiving a grave threat to our own security 
and the freedom of our allies in Western 
Europe, the people of the United States put 
in place the major elements of America’s 
bipartisan foreign policy for the next four 
decades. In 1947 the Marshall plan began 
the reconstruction of Europe. In 1947 the 
Truman doctrine supported the independ- 
ence of Greece and Turkey and established 
the principle of assistance to nations strug- 
gling for democracy and against the imposi- 
tion of totalitarian rule. 

In the 40 years since—for 8 American 
administrations and 20 Congresses—the 
basis of America’s foreign policy principles 
held firm: opposition to totalitarianism, the 
advocacy of democratic reform and human 
rights, and the promotion of worldwide 
prosperity and freedom, all on the founda- 
tion of a strong defense and resolute com- 
mitment to allies and friends. When this 
administration took office, our own sense of 
these longstanding goals was keen, but we 
were also aware that much needed to be 


done to restore their vigor and vibrancy. 
The structure and purpose of American for- 
eign policy had decayed in the 1970’s. 

But as we worked to restore the tradition- 
ally upright and forceful posture of the 
United States in the world and reinvigorate 
a foreign policy that had maintained allied 
security for 40 years, we also sought to 
break out of the stalemate of the Cold War, 
to push forward with new initiatives that 
might help the world evolve beyond the 
postwar era. We sought more than a shaky 
world peace atop the volcano of potential 
nuclear destruction; we sought something 
beyond accepted spheres of influence and 
tense standoffs between the totalitarian and 
the democratic worlds. In short, we sought 
ways to dispel rather than to live with the 
two great darkening clouds of the postwar 
era: the danger of nuclear holocaust and the 
expansion of totalitarian rule. 

In dealing with the nuclear threat, the 
United States said it would no longer 
pursue merely arms control—the manage- 
ment, limitation, or controlled growth of ex- 
isting arsenals. The United States, together 
with our NATO allies, would seek instead 
deep verifiable reductions in these arse- 
nals—arms reduction, not just arms control. 
We sought to do it by moving beyond the 
status quo, a mere modus vivendi, in the 
arms race. 

In addition to opening negotiations to 
reduce arms in several categories, we did 
something even more revolutionary in 
order to end nuclear fear. We launched a 
new program of research into defensive 
means of preventing ballistic missile attack. 
And by doing so, we attempted to maintain 
deterrence while seeking to move away 
from the concept of mutual assured destruc- 
tion—to render it obsolete, to take the ad- 
vantage out of building more and more of- 
fensive missiles and more and more war- 
heads, at last to remove from the world the 
specter of military powers holding each 
other hostage to nuclear retaliation. In 
short, we sought to establish the feasibility 
of a defensive shield that would render the 
use of ballistic missiles fruitless. 

This was the meaning of our decision to 
move forward with SDI, and I believe it 
was the right decision at the right time. But 
while we sought arms reduction and defen- 
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sive deterrence, we never lost sight of the 
fact that nations do not disagree because 
they are armed; they are armed because 
they disagree on very important matters of 
human life and liberty. The fundamental 
differences between totalitarian and demo- 
cratic rule remained. We could not gloss 
over them, nor could we be content any- 
more with accepted spheres of influence, a 
world only half free. And that is why we 
sought to advance the cause of personal 
freedom wherever opportunities existed to 
do so. Sometimes this meant support for 
liberalization; sometimes, support for libera- 
tion. 

In regional conflicts, for example, we 
elaborated a new policy of helping demo- 
cratic insurgents in their battle to bring 
self-determination and human rights to 
their own countries. This doctrine was first 
spelled out in our decision to assist the 
people of Afghanistan in their fight against 
Soviet invasion and occupation. It was also 
part of our decision to assist the people of 
Nicaragua in their battle to restore the in- 
tegrity of their 1979 revolution and make 
that government keep its promise of demo- 
cratic rule. Our current efforts in Angola in 
support of freedom fighters constitute the 
most recent extension of this policy. 

In the area of human rights, our chal- 
lenges to the Soviet Union became direct. 
We observed with Andrei Sakharov that 
true peace in the world could come only 
when governments observed and recog- 
nized the human rights of their citizens. 
Similarly, in our bilateral relationships—cul- 
tural and political exchanges, for example— 
we sought from the Soviets a new willing- 
ness to open this process up to larger and 
more diverse groups. 

And finally, undergirding all of this was 
our commitment to public candor about the 
nature of totalitarian rule and about the ul- 
timate objective of United States foreign 
policy: peace, yes; but world freedom, as 
well. We refused to believe that it was 
somehow an act of belligerence to proclaim 
publicly the crucial moral distinctions be- 
tween democracy and totalitarianism. 

And in my address to the British Parlia- 
ment in 1982, when I noted the peaceful 
extension of human liberty was the ultimate 
goal of American foreign policy, I also 
pointed out that history’s momentum re- 
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sided instead with the cause of democracy 
and world freedom. And I offered hope that 
the increasing failure of statist economies 
would lead to demands for political change. 
I asked, in short, for a “crusade for free- 
dom” that would spread democracy and 
promote democratic institutions throughout 
the world. 

As I’ve said before, we believe that such 
public affirmations were not only necessary 
for the protection and extension of freedom 
but, far from adding to world tensions, cru- 
cial to reducing them and helping the pur- 
suit of peace. Public candor and realism 
about and with the Soviets have helped the 
peace process. They were a signal to our 
Soviet counterparts that any compulsion to 
exploit Western illusions must be resisted, 
because such illusions no longer exist. 

Our foreign policy, then, has been an at- 
tempt both to reassert the traditional ele- 
ments of America’s postwar strategy while 
at the same time moving beyond the doc- 
trines of mutual assured destruction or con- 
tainment. Our goal has been to break the 
deadlock of the past, to seek a forward 
strategy—a forward strategy for world 
peace, a forward strategy for world free- 
dom. We have not forsaken deterrence or 
containment, but working with our allies, 
we’ve sought something even beyond these 
doctrines. We have sought the elimination 
of the threat of nuclear weapons and an 
end to the threat of totalitarianism. 

Today we see this strategy—a strategy of 
hope—at work. We’re moving toward re- 
ductions in nuclear arms. SDI is now under- 
way. Our offer to share the benefits of stra- 
tegic defense remains open to all, including 
the Soviet Union. In regional conflicts like 
Afghanistan and Central America, the 
Soviet Union and its clients have, thus far, 
shown all too little real willingness to move 
toward peace with real self-determination 
for the people. But the forces of freedom 
grow steadily in strength, and they put ever 
greater pressure on the forces of totalitari- 
anism. The paths to peace with freedom are 
open if Moscow decides to stop imposing its 
self-styled revolutions. 

In another area, we found a parallel inter- 
est with the Soviet Union in a political end 
to the Iran-Iraq war. We hope we can build 
together on this despite our differences. 
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And finally, in the Soviet Union itself, we 
see movement toward more openness, pos- 
sibly even progress towards respect for 
human rights and economic reform. 

And all of these developments weigh on 
our minds. We ponder their meaning; we 
ask ourselves: Are we entering a truly new 
phase in East-West relations? Is far-reach- 
ing, enduring change in the postwar stand- 
off now possible? Do we have at last the 
chance envisioned by Churchill to end the 
agony of the 20th century? 

Surely, these are our hopes, but let hones- 
ty compel us to acknowledge we have fears 
and deep concerns, as well. And while we 
acknowledge the interesting changes in the 
Soviet Union, we know, too, that any West- 
ern standard for democracy is still a very 
distant one for the Soviets. 

We know what real democracy consti- 
tutes; we understand its implications. It 
means the rule of law for the leaders as well 
as the people. It involves limitations on the 
power of the state over the people. It 
means orderly debate and meaningful 
votes. It means liberation of the captive 
people from the thralls of a ruling elite that 
presumes to know the people’s good better 
than the people. 

So, while there’s hope today, there’s also 
uncertainty. And that’s why we know we 
must deal with the Soviet Union as it has 
been and as it is, and not as we would hope 
it to be. 

And yet we cannot rest with this. The 
opportunity before us is too great to let pass 
by. And that’s why in the past year we’ve 
challenged the Soviets with our own expec- 
tations—ways of showing us and the world 
their seriousness about fundamental im- 
provements. It’s why we have set down 
guideposts and pointers towards a better re- 
lationship with the Soviet Union. 

For 2 years we’ve been asking the Soviets 
to join in discussing a cooperative approach 
toward a transition to defensive deterrence 
that threatens no one. In April of 1987, we 
asked that a date be set this year for rapid 
and complete withdrawal from Afghanistan; 
in June, that the Soviets join us in alleviat- 
ing the divisions of Berlin and begin with 
the dismantling of the Berlin wall; in July, 
that the Soviets move toward self-determi- 
nation in East Europe and rescind the 
Brezhnev doctrine. Of course, these are sig- 


nificant democratic steps, but steps such as 
these are required for a fundamental im- 
provement in relations between East and 
West. 

Well, today, I want to propose another 
step that Soviet leaders could take, a realis- 
tic step that would greatly help our efforts 
to reduce arms. We’re near an historic 
agreement that could eliminate a whole 
class of missiles. If it is signed, we shall rely 
not on trust but on the evidence of our own 
eyes that it is being implemented. As the 
Russians themselves say, Dovorey no pro- 
vorey—trust but verify. And that we shall 
do. 

But effective verification requires more 
than unilateral technical means. Even on- 
site inspection is not a panacea, especially 
as we address the ambitious agenda of arms 
reduction ahead. We need to seek compli- 
ance with existing agreements, all too often 
violated by the U.S.S.R. We also need to see 
more openness, a departure from the habits 
of secrecy that have so long applied to 
Soviet military affairs. 

I say to the Soviet leadership: It’s time to 
show some glasnost in your military affairs. 
First, publish a valid budget of your military 
expenditures, just as we do. Second, reveal 
to the Soviet people and the world the size 
and composition of the Soviet Armed 
Forces. Third, open for debate in your Su- 
preme Soviet the big issues of military 
policy and weapons, just as we do. These 
steps would contribute to greater under- 
standing between us and also to the good 
sense of your own decisions on the grave 
matter of armaments and military posture. 

The immediate agenda of arms reduction 
is clear. We can wrap up an agreement on 
intermediate-range nuclear missiles prompt- 
ly. There are still issues to be worked out. 
Our delegation in Geneva has already 
pointed the way to simplifying verification 
requirements now that we’ve agreed to the 
total elimination of U.S. and Soviet INF mis- 
siles. 

We have also repeatedly pointed out that 
the last-minute demand by the Soviets con- 
cerning West German Pershing 1-A missiles 
was without foundation. Well, earlier today 
Chancellor Kohl removed even this artifi- 
cial obstacle from consideration. We are 
therefore hopeful that the Soviet Union will 
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demonstrate that there is substance behind 
the rhetoric they have repeated so often of 
late: that they genuinely want a stabilizing 
INF agreement. And if so, they'll move to 
meet our proposals constructively rather 
than elect [erect]? additional barriers to 
agreement. 

We also need to move ahead rapidly on 
the goal Mr. Gorbachev and I agreed to at 
Reykjavik last fall, a 50-percent reduction in 
strategic nuclear forces. These would be 
great achievements. 

Let me pause and make note of some- 
thing that will advance the cause of all 
these negotiations. I think it is vital that 
Western reporters and editors keep the real 
record of these negotiations in mind. I note, 
for example, that the other day the Econo- 
mist ran a kind of believe-it-or-not type 
item in which it reminded its readership 
that it had been the United States that first 
proposed the zero option in the INF negoti- 
ations and first proposed the 50-percent re- 
ductions in strategic weapons. I would 
simply say that as soon as the Soviets realize 
that attempts to manipulate the media of 
[on] these negotiations will not work, the 
better the chances are of treaty documents 
eventually getting signed. 

So, too, as most of you know, we have 
pursued our four-part agenda with the Sovi- 
ets of human rights, arms reductions, reso- 
lution of regional conflicts, and bilateral 
issues. All parts must advance if the rela- 
tionship as a whole is to advance. Let me 
stress the serious concern about Soviet ac- 
tions in one of these areas: regional con- 
flicts. The fact remains that in Afghanistan 
Soviet occupation forces are stil! waging a 
war of indiscriminate bombing and civilian 
massacre against a Moslem people whose 
only crime is to love their country and their 
faith. In Central America, Soviet-bloc arms 
deliveries have been speeding up during 
the past year, increasing by more than 100 
percent. 

So, while talking about reforms at home, 
the Soviet Union has stepped up its efforts 
to impose a failed system on others. I stress 
that speaking up about such actions is a 
matter of conscience to the West and that 
Soviet actions in these areas are being 
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viewed with the utmost concern. And I 
cannot overemphasize this point. 

But let me again note that the progress 
we've seen in East-West relations flows 
from the new strength and resolution that 
we have brought to American foreign 
policy and from the boldness of our initia- 
tives for peace. We are also seeing a Soviet 
leadership that appears more willing to ad- 
dress the problems that have divided East 
and West so long and to seek agreements 
based on mutual benefit. 

Perhaps the final measure of this new re- 
solve can be found in the growth of democ- 
racy throughout the world. Only a decade 
ago, democracy was under attack through- 
out Latin America. Today more than 90 
percent of Latin Americans live in nations 
that are now democratic or headed deci- 
sively in that direction. A recent U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly session on Africa called for 
more personal freedom and a reduction of 
government power in order to spur eco- 
nomic progress. We have also seen dramatic 
democratic gains in the past few years in 
nations like the Philippines and South 
Korea. Even places like China have shown 
an openness toward economic reform. 

And above all, the old solutions of the 
20th century for the world’s woes—solu- 
tions calling for more and more state power 
concentrated in the hands of smaller and 
smaller elites—have come under fire every- 
where, especially among the intellectuals. 
The new idea of a nexus between economic 
and political freedom as the principal vehi- 
cle of social progress is catching on. 

In looking back over these 6% years, 
then, I cannot help but reflect on the most 
dramatic change to my own eyes: the excit- 
ing new prospects for the democratic cause. 
A feeling of energy and hope prevails. Stat- 
ism has lost the intellectuals, and every- 
where one turns, nations and people are 
seeking the fulfillment of their age-old aspi- 
rations for self-government and self-deter- 
mination. 

Perhaps, then, we may finally progress 
beyond the postwar standoff and fulfill the 
promises made at Yalta but never acted 
upon. Perhaps it’s not too much to ask for 
initial steps toward democratic rule and 
free elections. And I hope to address this 
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matter more fully before the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. 

Yes, we may, then, live at the moment 
Churchill once anticipated: a moment when 
the world would have a chance to redeem 
the opportunity it missed four decades 
ago—a chance for the “broad sunlit up- 
lands” of freedom, a chance to end the ter- 
rible agony of the 20th century and the 
twin threats of nuclear war and totalitarian 
ideology, a chance, above all, to see human- 
ity live and prosper under that form of gov- 
ernment that Churchill called the worst 
form of government except, as he said, for 
all the others: democracy. This is the oppor- 
tunity before us. It’s one we must seize now 
for ourselves and future generations. 

I’ve been greatly honored to be invited to 
be here today and to address you. I have 
been a member of Town Hall for 20 years— 
started when I was just a kid. [Laughter] 
But I’m also aware that this is the 50th 
anniversary of Town Hall. So, happy birth- 
day to Town Hall! And thank all of you, and 
God bless you all. 


[At this point, Stender Sweeney, chairman 
of the Town Hall of California board of 
governors, presented the President with a 
plaque and scroll designating him honorary 
founder of the Town Hall American Herit- 
age Endowment. | 


Well, I am most grateful and most hon- 
ored. And I thank you, Mr. Sweeney. As I 
told you, I’ve been a member of Town Hall 
for many years, and I know that your im- 
partial programs set a fine example for our 
youth. I’m thrilled that you are involving 
young people in this important Town Hall 
tradition. 

And if I could say something to you about 
it—talk about being deserving—the thing 
I’m the most proud of and all that goes with 
this job I have is when I have an opportuni- 
ty to visit those young men and women of 
ours in military uniform. You’ve heard their 
music. But let me also tell you that we have 
the highest percentage of high school grad- 
uates in our military today that we have 
ever had in our history, and it is entirely 
voluntary. 

You know that in World War II when 
General George Marshall was asked what 
was our secret weapon, he said the best 
blankety-blank kids in the world. Well, I 


won’t use his language. [Laughter] Generals 
can say it, but Presidents can’t. [Laughter] 
But I’ve come to the conclusion that these 
young people are deserving of what you’ve 
proposed, because they are the best blan- 
kety-blank kids in the world. 

So, I heartily endorse what has been pre- 
sented here. I’m grateful for the honors that 
have been done me. But they tell me that a 
number of you aren’t members of Town 
Hall. [Laughter] And if you'd like to join— 
[laughter|—you can put down my name as 
sponsor. [Laughter] 

Thank you all. They told me that I came 
on from the left and I can exit from the 
right. That’s been the story of my life. 
[Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 1:02 p.m. in 
the Los Angeles Ballroom at the Century 
Plaza Hotel. 


Soviet Union-United States Nuclear and 
Space Arms Negotiations 





Statement by the Assistant to the President 
for Press Relations on the Future Status of 
West German Intermediate-Range Nuclear 
Forces. August 26, 1987 





As you know, Chancellor Kohl has made a 
statement concerning the future status of 
the German Pershing 1-A missiles. We 
strongly support his reaffirmation that the 
German Pershing 1-A’s have not been and 
will not be a matter for discussion in U.S.- 
Soviet negotiations, which are bilateral. 

We have emphasized at the same time 
that the disposition of these missiles is a 
matter for the Federal Republic of Germa- 
ny to decide, in consultation with NATO. 
We therefore understand and support the 
statement on future disposition of the Per- 
shing 1-A’s which was made today by the 
Chancellor. As we understand it, the condi- 
tions for not modernizing and eventually 
dismantling the Pershing 1-A’s include the 
following key elements: 

—U.S.-Soviet agreement on global elimi- 

nation of U.S. and Soviet INF missiles; 
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—resolution of outstanding INF verifica- 
tion issues in a satisfactory way for all 
concerned; 


—ratification and entry into force of the 
U.S.-Soviet INF agreement; and 


—actual elimination of these U.S. and 
Soviet INF missiles in accordance with 
the agreed U.S.-Soviet timetable. 


With respect to nuclear forces of less than 
500-kilometer range (SNF), I wish to reaf- 
firm U.S. support for the NATO position— 
as reflected in the June 1987 NAC commu- 
nique of NATO Foreign Ministers—con- 
cerning the sequencing and priorities for 
negotiations beyond those currently under- 
way at Geneva. As the communique from 
that meeting indicates and as the Supreme 
Commander of Allied Forces in Europe, 
General Galvin, has emphasized, NATO 
must retain a robust, modern, and surviv- 
able nuclear deterrent for the foreseeable 
future. 


United States Postal Service 





Nomination of Ira D. Hall, Jr., To Be a 
Governor. August 26, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Ira D. Hall, Jr., to be a 
Governor of the United States Postal Serv- 
ice for the remainder of the term expiring 
December 8, 1990. He would succeed Peter 
E. Voss. 


Since March 1987 Mr. Hall has been as- 
sistant general manager of industry systems 
products at the IBM Corp. in Milford, CT. 
Prior to this, he was director of corporate 
business development at the IBM Corp., 
1985-1987, and senior vice president of 
L.F. Rothschild, Unterberg, Towbin, 1982- 
1984. 


Mr. Hall graduated from Stanford Univer- 
sity (B.S., 1967; M.B.A., 1976). He was born 
August 23, 1944, in Oklahoma City, OK. 
Mr. Hall is married, has two children, and 
resides in Stamford, CT. 
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9-1-1 Emergency Number Day, 1987 





Proclamation 5696. August 26, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Protecting the lives and property of citi- 

zens is one of government’s fundamental 
responsibilities. In times of emergency, citi- 
zens must have a quick and easy way to 
summon police and other rescue services. 
The 9-1-1 emergency telephone number 
fulfills this need and proves its value hun- 
dreds of times every day throughout our 
country. 
In 1968, 9-1-1 was designated the uni- 
versal emergency telephone number in 
North America. Today we can see with sat- 
isfaction that much has been done to imple- 
ment this system. Thousands of municipali- 
ties have established the 9-1-1 telephone 
system, making it possible to save more 
lives and to increase the public’s confidence 
in local emergency response systems. The 
9-1-1 system has enabled communities to 
respond to a greater number of emergency 
calls with added efficiency and lower costs 
to the public. 

State and local governments have made a 
commitment to implement the 9-1-1 tele- 
phone system across our Nation as soon as 
possible. Some States have mandated that 
the system be operational by a certain date, 
while others have made much progress on a 
voluntary basis. These efforts to enhance 
the welfare and safety of our citizens de- 
serve public recognition and every com- 
mendation. 

The Congress, by Public Law 99-448, has 
designated September 11, 1987, as “9-1-1 
Emergency Number Day” and has author- 
ized and requested the President to issue a 
proclamation in observance of this occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim September 11, 1987, as 9- 
1-1 Emergency Number Day. I call upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
this day with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-sixth day of August, in 
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the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- . 


ter, 11:23 a.m., August 28, 1987] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on August 27. 


Budget Deferrals 





Message to the Congress. August 27, 1987 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report two 
revised deferrals of budget authority now 
totaling $706,709,883. 

The deferrals affect programs in the De- 
partments of Agriculture and Health and 
Human Services. 

The details of these deferrals are con- 
tained in the attached report. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
August 27, 1987. 


Note: The attachments detailing the pro- 
posed deferrals are printed in the Federal 
Register of September 2. 


Intergovernmental Advisory Council on 
Education 





Appointment of Bill Owens as a Member. 
August 27, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Bill Owens to be a member 
of the Intergovernmental Advisory Council 
on Education for a term expiring July 27, 
1991. He would succeed Harriett M. 
Wieder. 

Since 1983 Mr. Owens has been State 
representative for the 49th district in Colo- 


rado. He is also division director for the 
Rocky Mountain Oil and Gas Association in 
Denver, CO, a position he has held since 
1981. Mr. Owens is currently chairman of 
the State Affairs Committee, 1987-present. 
From 1977 to 1979, he was associated with 
the Gates Rubber Co. 

Mr. Owens graduated from Austin State 
University (B.S., 1973) and the L.B.J. School 
of Public Affairs, University of Texas (M.A., 
1975). He was born October 22, 1950, in 
Fort Worth, TX. Mr. Owens is married, has 
two children, and resides in Aurora, CO. 


Board of Foreign Scholarships 





Appointment of Two Members. 
August 27, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Board of Foreign Schol- 
arships for terms expiring September 22, 
1990: 


Phillip N. Marcus, of Connecticut. He would 
succeed E. Victor Milione. Since 1985 Mr. 
Marcus has been a consultant with the Herit- 
age Foundation and a board member for the 
National Review. Prior to this he was president 
of the Institute for Educational Affairs in New 
York, NY, 1979-1985. From 1975 to 1979, he 
was Assistant Director of Research Grants at 
the National Endowment for the Humanities. 
Mr. Marcus graduated from Michigan State 
University (B.A., 1965; M.A., 1967; Ph.D., 
1969). He served in the United States Navy, 
1959-1961. Mr. Marcus was born January l, 
1942, in Martin, TN. He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Fairfield, CT. 


Charles W. Dunn, of South Carolina. He would 
succeed Jeffrey B. Gayner. Since 1972 Mr. 
Dunn has been a professor and departmental 
head of political science at Clemson University 
in South Carolina. Prior to this he was visiting 
assistant professor at the University of Illinois 
in Urbana, IL. Mr. Dunn graduated from Illi- 
nois State University (B.S., 1962) and Florida 
State University (M.S., 1963; Ph.D., 1965). He 
was born October 8, 1940, in Bloomington, IL. 
Mr. Dunn is married, has four children, and 
resides in Greenville, SC. 
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Nicaraguan Democratic Resistance 





Remarks at a Meeting With Resistance 
Leaders. August 27, 1987 





The President. Well, it’s a pleasure to see 
you all again. Much has happened since we 
last met, and I’m looking forward to review- 
ing developments with all of you. 


We have much to thank you for. The po- 
litical and military pressure you apply, I 
think, is showing results. The Sandinistas 
have now signed a peace agreement based 
on democracy in Nicaragua, and we'll be 
watching carefully to see if they really 
comply. Without the freedom fighters, they 
will have no incentives to implement the 
measures they’ve said that they will imple- 
ment. 

We have not yet decided on the format 
of our next funding request, but we intend 
to see that you have adequate funding until 
a cease-fire is in place and a verifiable proc- 
ess of democratization is underway. 


Reporter. Mr. President, are you aware of 


the situation in the Philippines? There’s ap- 
parently been a mutiny against President 
Aquino. 

The President. 1 have just heard word of 
that and have no further details on it. 


Q. Are you going to go for this escrow 
account idea for contra funding, sir? 

The President. We're going to have a 
meeting here, and they will be holding a 
press conference later, and we'll be issuing 
a statement. 

Q. But you’re not going to let them die, 
are you? You're not going to let the move- 
ment die? 

The President. No, no. 


Q. How are your allergies, sir? Have you 
met with the doctor yet? 

The President. You must be able to hear 
that I’m not my usual high tenor. [Laugh- 
ter] 


Note: The President spoke at 2:06 p.m. in 
the Oak Room at the Century Plaza Hotel. 


As printed above, the remarks follow the 
White House press release. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





August 24 


The White House announced that the 
Presidential Commission on the Human Im- 
munodeficiency Virus Epidemic would hold 
public meetings on September 9 at the Na- 
tional Press Club and on September 10 in 
the Department of Commerce auditorium. 


August 25 


The President left Rancho del Cielo, his 
ranch near Santa Barbara, CA, and traveled 
to Los Angeles, where he stayed at the 
Century Plaza Hotel. 


August 28 


In the morning, the President met at the 
Century Plaza Hotel with leaders of the law 
enforcement community supporting the 
nomination of Judge Robert H. Bork to be 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 








Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released August 24 


Announcement: 


Presidential Commission on the Human 
Immunodeficiency Virus Epidemic public 
meetings 


Fact sheet: 
Task Force on Adoption 


Released August 25 


Fact sheet: 
Radio Liberacion Message 


Released August 26 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the Town Hall of California 
luncheon in Los Angeles, CA 


Released August 28 


Announcement: 

Participants in the President’s meeting with 
law enforcement leaders supporting the 
nomination of Judge Robert H. Bork 


Fact sheet: 


Judge Robert H. Bork and the Criminal 
Law 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved August 13} 


HJ. Res. 313 / Public Law 100-88 
Designating the month of August 1987 as 
“Natior:>1 Child Support Enforcement 
Month” 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved August 18 ' 


H.R. 318 / Public Law 100-89 

Ysleta del Sur Pueblo and Alabama and 
Coushatta Indian Tribes of Texas Restora- 
tion Act 


H.R. 348 / Public Law 100-90 

To amend title 39, United States Code, to 
extend to certain officers and employees of 
the United States Postal Service the same 
procedural and appeal rights with respect 
to certain adverse personnel actions as are 
afforded under title 5, United States Code, 
to Federal employees in the competitive 
service 


H.R. 921 / Public Law 100-91 

To require the Secretary of the Interior to 
conduct a study to determine the appropri- 
ate minimum altitude for aircraft flying 
over national park system units 


H.R. 1403 / Public Law 100-92 

To designate the United States Post Office 
Building located in St. Charles, Illinois, as 
the “John E. Grotberg Post Office Building” 


H.R. 1444 / Public Law 100-93 
Medicare and Medicaid Patient and Pro- 
gram Protection Act of 1987 


H.R. 2309 / Public Law 100-94 
To amend the Christopher Columbus Quin- 
centenary Jubilee Act 


H.R. 2855 / Public Law 100-95 
Wampanoag Tribal Council of Gay Head 
Inc., Indian Claims Settlement Act of 1987 


HJ. Res. 216 / Public Law 100-96 
To support a ceasefire in the Iran-Iraq war 
and a negotiated solution to the conflict 


S. 769 / Public Law 100-97 
Excellence in Minority Health Education 
and Care Act 


1 These acts were not received in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved August 18 —Continued 


S. 1371 / Public Law 100-98 

To designate the Federal building located 
at 330 Independence Avenue, SW, Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, as the “Wilbur 
J. Cohen Federal Building” 


S. 1577 / Public Law 100-99 

To extend certain protections under title 11 
of the United States Code, the Bankruptcy 
Code 


S. 1597 / Public Law 100-100 

To amend the Farm Disaster Assistance Act 
of 1987 to extend the reporting date for the 
ethanol cost effectiveness study 


SJ. Res. 44 / Public Law 100-101 
To designate November 1987, as “National 
Diabetes Month” 


SJ. Res. 49 / Public Law 100-102 
To designate September 18, 1987, as “Na- 


tional POW/MIA Recognition Day” 


SJ. Res. 87 / Public Law 100-103 
To designate November 17, 1987, as “Na- 
tional Community Education Day” 


SJ. Res. 108 / Public Law 100-104 
To designate October 6, 1987, as “German- 
American Day” 


SJ. Res. 109 / Public Law 100-105 

To designate the week beginning October 
4, 1987, as “National School Yearbook 
Week” 


SJ. Res. 157 / Public Law 100-106 
To designate the month of October 1987, as 
“Lupus Awareness Month” 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved August 20 


H.R. 812 / Public Law 100-107 
Malcolm Baldrige National Quality Im- 
provement Act of 1987 


H.R. 2971 / Public Law 100-108 
Uniform Cotton Classing Fees Act of 1987 


H.R. 3085 / Public Law 100-109 

To amend the Water Resources Develop- 
ment Act of 1986 relating to the level of 
flood protection provided by the flood con- 
trol project for Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


HJ. Res. 335 / Public Law 100-110 
Designating the week of September 13 
through September 19, 1987, as “National 
Reye’s Syndrome Awareness Week” 


S. 1591 / Public Law 100-111 

To temporarily restrict the ability to docu- 
ment foreign-built fish processing vessels 
under the laws of the United States 


SJ. Res. 175 / Public Law 100-112 

To recognize the efforts of the United 
States Soccer Federation in bringing the 
World Cup to the United States in 1994 


Approved August 21 


S. 1550 / Public Law 100-113 
Federal Triangle Development Act 





Editor’s Note 





The President was in Los Angeles, CA, on 
August 28, the closing date of this issue. 
Releases and announcements issued by the 
Office of the Press Secretary, but not re- 
ceived in time for inclusion in this issue, will 
be printed next week. 
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